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ABSTRACT 

The urbanization of the black population^ is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. Historically^ migration has been the 
major source of the growth of the black population in the large 
cities of the Norths yet the migration from nonmetropolitan to 
metropolitan areas has been going long enough to have established a 
substantial black population in the cities — blacks now account for 
about 21 percent of the total for central cities^ and substantially 
higher fractions in some of them. The migrant population is a 
relatively young one# as is normal for rural-urban migration^ and 
population growth resulting from an excess of births over deaths is 
an increasingly important element in the growth of this population 
group. The indications are that the black population of the central 
cities is increasing though at a rate less than that during the late 
1960*s and. that it will continue to increase. The migration from 
nonmetropolitan areas to the central cities is greater than that from 
the central cities to nonmetropolitan areas. The vqlume of movement 
between suburban areas and nonmetropolitan areas is relatively smalls 
and the moves in one direction virtually offset the moves in the 
other. The prospects are thai the population will become even more a 
metropolitan area population^ and for the near future^ it is likely 
.to remain primarily a population in the central cities of the larger 
metropolitan areas. (Author/AM) 
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DuBi)is jM'oiiiioor stxuly. untitled The l'hx3.ndiil|>IiL«i Nej^ro, w;it> 

LU carried out in tlie late iWOa. At tluit tune Uh? city Iiad abuiit 40,000 

Negroes which was a little less than 4 |iim:ent ul" the ^i't3'^s tot.il pop- 
ulation. In his re|)ort5 UuUuis modestly sngj^osts th.it to scrcnre a 
trustvorthi' picture of Negro city ILUe, it would be desir.iblo to sUul}' 
Boston, Chicago. K.n^sas City, Atlanta- New Orleans ami Gtilveston In the 
same Wf'iy as he did rliiiade].|)hia. No doubt a similar list Tor 1970 ivould 
be somewhat dii'L'ereiit. 

That study was based on interviews with households in oiie ward. 

It found ^-ha-t-uiuly about one fourth of the pex'sons 21 iiiid over win; re- 

« 

ported their place uf birth liad been born in Philadelphia ui* elsewhere 
in rennsylvaiiia. Accorilingly, three fourths of that number were migrtinUs 
into the city. More than lialf had come from the nearby states of^Jjjcw^ — 
Jersey/' Delaware, Maryland, Virginia ()r Jjie lii-stxItTrVr^olumbia . One 
eightli reported that Jthey had c^w? from othtir soiithei n states. That 
, migration was largely a migration of iiuliyiduals'TSrClTer th<ui c)f fumili.es - 
83 percent of the children under 10 had been born in Thiladelphia. DuDois 
^ reported that there was evidence oi* migration by stages, with migrants 

Ifs from southern states passing through Norfolk, Richmond, Wtisliingtoji and 

^ -Baltimore on theLr way to lliiladelidii.a. ^ Although I'hiladelphi.i h.td long 
^ had Negro residents, a large' share of them at the timii,jLjf -thi:S"''stIidy 



were migrants from other areas. 



Presented" at the W.C.B. DuI5nis Institute f^n* tlio Study qX tlie American 
Black, Atlanta University, October :5-5, 1974. 

1. W.C.B. DuBoLS, Tho PhiladelphLa Nt^gro , J^ubli cations of the University 
of Pennsylvania, PhiladeljdiLa, 1899. xx / 520 pp. 

O William T, Mosher assisted with the preparation of this paper. 
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i:i{|lity y.-sii-ti Liter, in V)7iK there wen- uh4Am bLii-k n- ;iileiiL.s 
in Philadelplii.-i, about one third u£ tlie total poiuiLition. Tim ma.iurity 
were long time residents of the city. About tlireu lal.=tlis of tlium had been 
born in Pennsylvania and approximately one fourth reporled a birtliplace 
in the South. Jlowever, tliu southern born persons were not recent migrants. 
More tlian four fiftlis of them liad been living in I'liiladelphia for at least 
five years. Natural increase was the source of about tliree fourtlis of. 
the growth bet-ween 1960 and 1970. 

Historically,' migration has been tlic major source of tlie growtli 

of the black population in the large cities of the Nortli. In discussing 

the black population of New York City in 1932, Kiser could, write: 

"Harlem is a city of Negro migrants. Few of tlie adults living- 
in New York's blagk belt are natives of Manhattan and few are 
wJiite. SfHfie of the dusky inhabitants came directly from tlie 
West Indies, frdiii the Azores, and even from Africa. But fox 
the most part, tlie grown-up black folk whp walk Lenox and 
Seventh Avenues above 125th Street once trod the liirrows in 
the cotton fields of the South. "2 ' / 

Here too, there was a. significant change by 1970, for at the latter date • 
only about one fourth of the blacks living in the city liad been born in 
the South. No doubt many of those migrants had come from urban rather 
tlian rural areas in the South, and a large i)roportion has been living in 
tlie'c.ity for some time. ' ^ 

Today a larger proportion bf the bLnck than of the wiiite i)oj)- * 
ulation live in metropolitan areas. Three fourths of the black pi)[)ulation 

2. Clyde Kiner, Sea Island to City , Columbia University J'ress, New York. 
1932. 272 pp. ■ 
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of the Uniliiil SUilo.s nro 3.ivliig in miitiMiKi'Li tan .iriM^. «;r(Ml lii.f.jorii;. 
witJiiii Ui.e coiilr.il cJtic\s .mil iint in the sulnn'bs* Lt j.s .i Lir-i-i Stj^ 

rniilr.i.st tu Uic whiin |ii>j»iri.il ism: tlif iOMjKii liiiM l.uiii;i j,i 
the ceiitivil ciM.i<?s of llu,* mctruj).>lil.iii .irc.i.^ I.s Uin* iis aimuii; tliu 

black iiTi .imun;; Lln- win If |i .|iiilaLion. In tlu* lli .umI V.r?,l i:uhv than 
90 |)ercciit III' thf black p-.^iiiLii i«ui ir. in iauirup.ij n.in .irc.i.*>- and «:Vimi in 
the .South thii V)10 (jai.sn.s .sliows thai h.iir of tlu? hLick |i..|nilation was in 
metropolitan amus. in that rugion Xhe miarti|u.li i.fn .in-.i.s li.nl <iijoiit tliu 
same prt.porlion «.!' whM«-?, and biacLs. luit tlu; cfiilral rLtLcs h.id a .sub- ' , 
stantially hi^^her lu'oportion of blacks than whLtits. 

The urbani/.atiim ni' the black pDjuilal L(iii i.-, .1 ireiativeiy -t'u-cent 
phenomenon. At the be^iinning <jL' the century, when «.Hiie. oj.' the black 
population was living in the South, tiiree Conrths of th.! black ieriident.s 
liA'ed In rural anra.s. Tlie black |H;pnLiliuii oi' the N-»rtli lias coii:sisteJitiy 
been predominantly urban. As recently as V),40 more than liali; the bLick 
popnlation was still clas.sil'i.ed as rural. It was V)ui) hvAhai more tJian 
htilf the Southern black |)(;j)uiation wa.s livin;i in nrb.ni are.is. When the 
Urban League was (oiinded in i'^11, one ol Lts early Cfincerns was to a.^sist 
the rural migrants in the big cities in malJing the necessary ad.jnstmcnCs. " 
The movement lun'tbward which was stimnlatf.-d by Wurld Iwir J and .snbf,cij[ueiit 
developments was essentially a movement into the big ri1i<:s of the North. 
Wlien large iinmbers beg.ni to go west, they too i'ocussed on the big cUlcs. 
Al the same time, ther'' was a signiricant mLgratLon iViim {he rural anM.^ 
of the South into its grov/Lng metrof)olj tan centers. 
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Betwcuii r;f)U and 1920 the blnck i)Oi)uLatiuii ol" Ihu cuiilraj. cities 
within the SMSA^s ul 19oO increased by 86 percinil. iXiriii«i the iit:xL tvonty 
years? ending in the rate oil inereasl* was aljin^.st as large. But 

during tlie 20 years ending in 19oO tlieir uumberH mcue than doubled, in- 
creasing by 123 percent. Tlie v;hite pupulation in theso cities was also 
growing but much less rapidly. . ' . 

Between 1%'0 and 1970 the black population central cities 
increased by 3.3 niLllLon persons (3:j percent). Tliis Incro.K^e more than ^ 
offset -^'-e loss of whites from these areas during tlie.;«leca(hj ajid, as a 
group, these cities continued to incr<5ase their j)opulatiori5 though many 
individual cities, especially the larger ones, lost population. The rate 
of increase was greatest in tiio large cities: those with a population of 
1 million or more' increased theiir'black population by 40 [jcrcent, ivhich 
was double tlie r-at-e of grpwtli in tJie cities viitli fewer than 1 million 
inhabitants. The Census Bureau estimates that the black population of 
central cities continued to increase bet-ween 1970 and 1973, growing by 
about 5 percent but that during the same |)eriod the white population of 
tliese cities declined by nearly 5 percent. 

Betveen 1%0 and 1970 the national rate of increase was 
exceeded iti the Nortlieast and West, llie rate in the N(n:th Central States 
was approximately equal to that for the nation as a v/h<;le, hut that of 
the central cities in tlie South was significantly less tliaji the national 
rate;' Tliere were substantial increases in the black j)o[)uLition of central 
cities in intarly every St<itc v/hich includes a Standard Mtitropolitan 
Statistical Area except for Alabama and South Dakota. In South Carolina 



the increase amounted to less than 1 percent, D<icroa.sos Lit the bLurk 
population outside Ihe metropolitan areas were reported Lot nearly every 
State. 

Obviously clianjjcs oil these magnitudes involved a snbstantial 
amount of redistribution oil tlie population. Inuidgration oJ; blacks Trom 
other countries during these decades was toj small to hnve any signii'icant 
numerical impact. Cven in New York City only about 5 percent of the ^ 
black population had come from iibroad between 196S and 1V7U. But the 
migration from non-metropolitan to meti-opolitan areas has been going on 
long enough to liave est«iblished a substantial black population in tliese 
cities - blacks now account for about 21 percent oU the total for central 
-cities, and substantially higher fractions in some of them. The migrant 
popnlatioii Is a lelatively young one, as is normal for rinral-urban 
migration, and population growth resultii>tJ i'^'^" an .excess of J)irths over, 
deaths is an incror^singly important element in tlie g) owth of this popula- 
tion group. In 1970, 53 percent of the black population in the Central 
Cities were under 25. years of age - for the white population the comparable 
percentage was 42. Conversely, 23 percent of the wliite, but only 13 
percent of the black population in the central Cities were 55 years old 
or ovori 

\ Although there was a substantial migration from non-metropolitan 

to metropolitan areay, more than lialf of the inerease was the result of 
the excess of births over deaths dnrin/ the decade. For the Northeastern 
States, net migration contributed somewhat mt/re than the ojcess of births 
over deaths. But for thu metropolitan areas of tlie Nortli Coiii'V^pHi^i^^^, 
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the cxcobs ui' births uvcr deaths in the black ixipululiuu w.is griMtcr Ihtin 
the net migrntiou by n thiril. In the Southern metropulitiin iireii.^ tho gaiu 
by natural xncroa.-»i! w.is dlniust ten times as much as tliat by net migration. 

For the Contral cities with more than a quarter ol' a million 
blacks in Vno. the g.iins betveen lUoU and'r^70 were generally so Luge 
that net migration played an important role in the growth? but the 
situation was not uniJrorm* 



Black population Pcrcout oL' Increase Percent gain 
in Vno ^ r;00-197O by natural 

increase 

^ v;Lthcnit migration 



New York _ 1.608,175 5 3. 3 23.4 

Chicago ■ 1,102,620 35.6 ' 24.9 

Detroit 060. 428 37 . 0 18 .0 

IMladelpliia 653.791 23.6 17.8 

Washingt>)fi ^ 537,712 30.5 21.5 

Los Angeles Long Beach 503,000 . 40.4 26.0 

Baltimore 420/210 32.0 20.0 

Houston 316,551 47.2 . 25.3 

Cleveland " 287,841 14.7 16 .8 

New Orleans. 267.308 . 14.2 ' 19.4 

Atlanta - 25S,051 37.1 19.7 

St. Louis. 254,191 18.8 19.5 



^ Tlie increases in Cleveland, New UrlQans and St. Louis w<>re en- 
tirely due to the excess oi' births over deaths,^ lor during the decade each 
ol; these th^ree cities Iiad a very small net out-migration oi' biiickb. The 
contributions of natural increase and migration were tipproximately ecju.il 
in AtO,anta, Detroit, Houston and Los Angeles. Natural increase accounted 
i'or approximately two tliirds oi' the g rowtli in lialtimore^ Cliieago, 
Philadelphia and WasJiington. New York is tlie only city in this group in 
wJiich the ||ain by migration .;>ubstantiaily exceeded that by natural increase. 
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A part ol'-thu migiviLloii ui: blacJcs-Jro Now Yurk c.imo Krom (illior uuuiilrius, 
• III iiGtirly .-ill other cities with n bluck popul.-itiuii uC 100,000 
or niorcj the increase due to the excess ui' births over deaths was greater 
than or approximately e«iual to the Increase due to iiiI|^L'atji)iu 

The situati.un in the 1900 *s is a relatively iieiy one fur most 
of these, large cities. Jlowever in New York net migration was the dominant 
element in each of the decades, 1940-1950, 1950-1900, and 1960-1970. In 
Baltimore, Chicago, Clevelaud, Detroit, HoustLii, Los AngoLis, i'hxladelphia, 
and Washington, net migration wds the di^iixnant element in the two decades 
preceding 1960. In Atlanta, net migration was chmiinant in the 1950s, but\ 
not in the 1940s. In St. Louis, however,^the natural increase ui: the 
black population was the dominant element in tlie growth of that city's 
black population in each of the three decades: 

The rate ol: migration from non metropolitan to metropolitan niyjiH 
was less during the 1960s than it had been during the 1950s and 1940s. 
There are ^idications that there has continued 'to be sane net migration ^ 
of blacks to central .cities in the early years^cjf the 1970s, and there 
was a net migration f:rom non metropolitan areas as a whole for the i)t!riod 
March 1970-March 1973. The indications .are that the 1/iaek population of 
\\\o central cities is increasing, though. at a rate loss than that during 
the\^9606, anu that it will continue to inCL-iiUsc. Cvcin if there were to 
be no net migration into these larger cities, the rate «^f natnVal iiicreaso 
oi: liiu bluuk [)0|iiriati.oii and the puloiitLal ibr I.HirllH.'.r •i.iii:n;a!J(; is liigli 
enough to sustain continued growth ol; that .sector ol: the |)o|)ulati.on. 
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111 uvuiy city which has 100,000 black residents .o.u nion;, the 
number ol chiidrcii ovtjr born to black women by the end of. tho cli.tl(lbe<irin{i 
period is higher than the number needed to replace the population. In 
most instances this number indicates a substantial poleiitiai i'ur increase 
oi* the population- These rates are coiisistaiitly higher than the rates 
for the white population of tlie same cities. The age composition in 1970 
was such that coiitinu(;d increase oT the population in the prime child-- 
bearing ages is assured tlirough the VJlOsy barring substantial migration 
\out of these cities. As the women who were betwicn 20 and 2*3 years of 
age move into their thirties, tliey will be replaced by a larger number 
of women, i.e. those who were 10-19 years old iiKl970. The increase, 
assumihg no net migration, is relatively small for New Yvuk aud Washington, 
but it is abov e 10 percent for Atlanta and Los Angeles-Long Beach, and 
it approaches 25 percent in Houston. It is between 25 and 50 percent for 
Baltimore, Chicago* Detroit, New Oilcans, and I^liiladelphia and exceeds 
50 percent in Cleveland and St. Louis. As this larger cohort of women 
moves into the prime childbear^g years, they can reasonably be expected 
to contribute enough births to maintain an excess of births over dei^ths, 
particularly in view of.' the relative lack of elderly persons in the 
black population of these central cities. A .similar comparison oJ' the 
age cohorts, 20-29 and 10-19 for othef cities with at least 50,000 blacks 
indicates a substantLal increase of persons in tlieir tv/($nties between 
1970 and 1980. In most of thc*S(3^ cities the increase, would be m<jrt? than 
25 percent, with a substantial number showing gains oC 5(K74 percent. 
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In Birmingliaiu and Charlcsloii, S.jC*, under the condi.l.i.ons stalcnl? the 
increase would be in excess ol* percent, and In Mobile, Alabama, there 
would be aLuost a doubling oi tliat age group in the ten year period.' The 
expected growth iates J:or this a^jc groui) are eopeeiiilly high in XhjJi Sou^^e*:r 
cities. 

Forecasts for individual cities are especially subject to error; 
birth rates could drop sharply, especially among the women In their early' 
twenties, and some cities might be subjected to especially hf.gh rates oi* 
migration, in or out. If the suburbs were to^ becc^ae^ accessible to more 

black residents tlie numbers in the central cities could be affected. The 

\ 

Census Bureau reports that betveeu March 1970 and March 1973 tho, iiiovoment 
of blacks from central cities to suburbs was somewhat larger than the 
movement of blacks from suburbs to the central cities, 554,000 compared 
with 491,000. Tliese numbers are relatively, small, considering the base 
populati.ons involved, and are subject to sane sampling and reporting 
errors. They do not indicate any sj.gnificant change from the patterns 
observed In the past. Tlie rate of increase of the suburban black popula- 

ti.on since 1970 was about the same as tho» rate of increase of the white 

,1. 

population in these areas. The t*wo rates of growtli were also approximately 
the same^ in the.l9()0s. Th^, result is that the [?r<^portion of suburban 
populatioxis which are blac^ has remained vii;tually^unclianged, at nearly 
5 percent-. 

'J'he migration Prom nai metropolitan aj'eds to the cenli'al cities 
was greater than tliat from the central cities to.noh metropolitan areas. 



The volume uL= movemoiit between suburban areas .ind nun metropolitan areas ' 
was relatively smalL tint! the moves in one direction virtually offset tlie . 
moves in the otlier. 

Birlii rates are falling for botli tiie black and tlie^ wliile popula- 
tion; and the i)0()l uL" potential migrants in the rural South lias been 

f • / 

sharply reduced by the .nigralions of the past. Migration Itoiu non-metro- 
politan to metropolitan areas lias been less in recent years tlian in 
earlier periods. Nonetlieless, there is reason to expect tlie black popula- ^ 
tion of the larger cities to Continue Ilo inereasp. The relative youth 
of the black population of the central cities, and 'the normal increase 
in the number of persons in prime childbearing ages give a basis for 
expecting a cjontinued excess of birtlis over deaths in the black po[)ulation 
of tlicse cities. This alone wi]i. be >a substantial source of increase 
of their bL7ck population. Some blacks undoubtedly, will parallel the 
wJiite outmit'rafion to tlie suburbs. There is evidence of a recent small 
net migration of blacks from the North and West to the South. Never cheless 
natives of large cities in the past have shown a significant resistance ' 
to any movement into rural areas, and there is no basis for assuming 
tjiat the black natives of large cities will react differently. 

. The majority of the black populations in tlie large cities were 
born in the State in which tJiey live. For example^ two thirds of the black 
residents of PhiladelpJiia were born in Pennsylvania. Only in Los Angeles/ 
among tiie 6 largest black populations, does the proportion who were born : 
in tiie State of residence fall below SO^, to 42 pei;cent. TJio majority of 
the black residents ol* these cities liavo lived in the same city for s.ome 
time. More tlian ninety percent of tlie Soutlierfi born Jifeads of families 



who. arc residents of' New York., Philaclel[ihia and Chioago wc>ru li.vi.ng in , 
their cities .iai 19o5; i:or Detroit and Washington the i^roportions are 
nearly 90 pcircent/ and ^oiily in, the case^ oi' Los. Angeles dees it droj) as 
low as 8^3 percent, ifhis degree ..ol* residential stabLilty gives Inrtlier 
support to the expeetation that black populations oi' these cities arc 
well established in tlieir present* cities ol' residence. They and their 
descendants are likely to be .the major source oi* future growth. 

This relatively youtliftil populat.Lon^ has a Iiigher Tertility ^ 
rate tlian that oT their white cou[iterparts^in the cities. Among ever 
married women 15-24 years old, for example? the jiumbcr of children ever 
born is 13-41 percent above that for the city as a whole in the 6 cities 
with large black populations. The higher level of fertiaity, coupled with 
a relatively large i)roportion of the population at young adult ages, 
suggests a relatively large excess of births over d'^^itlis in the immediate 
future, even though fertility rates- generally dgcMne. \ 

Exchange of population among SMSAs has become an important 
component oL' th(j streams of migration in the United Slates. T)ie black 
population has shared in this development. For the SMSAs with 1 million 
inhabitants or aiorcs migrants from other SMSAs were more numerous tlian 
migrants from non metropolitan areas during the last half of tlie 1960s. 
Some of the newcomers to the black population of any central city, tlicre- 
fore, are persons who came from another central city, and, only a fraction 
of tlie newcomers aie persons who came directly from non metropolitan areas. 

Migration from non metropolitan areas to the central cities . 
was at one time the major source of growth of the black population in tliose 
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TliG 1967 Siir.<.'y oC Economic Opporfim 1 1 v prnvicles fiiriiic r 
evicfence regarding; iho extent lu which Lhe hlnck popiilaiion oJ 
central cities is iiuligcnoiis to those circ.K^ Chidys lk»v;les 
and her colleagues have divided residents <>'' t iiese cities into 
those who are ol urhan origin and those whi» «3re of rural origin. 
Re.sidenLs oJ :rl)an include •'?i :r;:pt - • .» fo l!c 1.1.1. tral 

cities trorn other urban places as well as persons who have always 
lived in these areas. Among tho black family heads the number who 
"report an urban origin is about three times as numerous as those who 
report ^ rural origin. For all persons 14 ,d over the number of per 
sons of urban origin is 3.7 times that of the number who report 
a rural origin. It is higher for those persons who are 17-29 
years old. For the age group 14-16 years old the ratio is nearly' 
17 persons of urban origin for every person who reported a rural 
origin. The fact that migrants have gone to the larger central 
cities in preference to the smaller ones is reflected in the fact 
Xhat the ratio pf ''indigenous" urban residcMits to rural migrants 
in these cities is highest in. the smaller central cities. 

0 

1} 



2. Gladys Bowles, A. Lloyd BaccAi, and P. iM(»ai Rilcliey. Poverty 

Dimensions of Rural to Urban M[^;raLion . Kconoinic Research 
Service Statistical Bulletin 511, Washington/ D.C. , 1973 
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Icirgu cities. il.>wc;vut' as tlio migrant |U)|nil.itlois li.i.s bcutwio i,';-,l.il»li.sliiHl 
in the cities, tliuy hnvu also coiitrlbiituil to city ;jro:-.tli thr uii 
excess or births ;ivcr de.iths. NntuiMl iiicrcihc nilhcj' th.m uiL^jmIUju iv*i.s 
the mure irfiporl.-inl buurn; op growth o|" ihc? bbxtu. ( (miIimJ. rily |);ijtiij..ilu>;i 
in the I9i»0.s. IWim wii.h thi: <h:clMiiii:f niXr ol' ni-j^ynluni into thi-;>c 
cities, their blnek [)i)|)ir.l;itioii is lively tn iiicrc.i.-»i!. lor they iiro likely 
to ct»iitimie to have .i fyL'^uLi'Umwt excess ol bh'llis civtrj- ih.iths. Murii 
th.iii three J'ourtlKS oT lh«! bj.iek |)0|iiil,!tioii iioi. IFvi*:; in mel rojiuli i.in 
ar«MS, prinuiriMy ii» tlie ccfittral cilios. 

Kiiral |.)o|)iila tjoii^s hi!i:c>:iu! uj-baii pupuLiL Lui:; inoi-i; riMdily l,u\\\ 
urban populations luni 1\\1h rural popitlatioiis. Thi- pi:)sp«vls iirc Ihal 
thi: black population v.i'll become evoii in:jj.e .1 iiH!l iMpjili t.ni .insi popiilati.ui^ 
and f'or the lurar (iiinn: it i?; lLki»ly U) icMii.iiu pi i^p.i* ily^^f^^pnliiTi in 
thi.^ <;ontral cLlies of the lar-^i-r nietropo:! i tan .i-rrn"^. . Hiilvsii law \'\.k' 
iHMt metropolitan and csseiitla'lly ruraJ areas um' I I hi- .W li's^T^mpsirlaiicc' 
in this process than \i was in the past. 
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